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WASHINGTON’S MARQUEE 


General Washington remained in his marquee, or field 
tent, until the soldiers were provided with some measure 
of shelter in the huts. 


Printed in the United States of America 
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Foreword 


Landmarks, from time immemorial, have guided travelers on 
their way. They have been placed by others who have been there 
before. 


Those that are shown here represent the best in our area that are 
left from an Age that is gone. 


They were built by people who had courage to do things well — 
and to express themselves in the character of their building. 


It is our hope that travelers who follow may be inspired and 
guided by these Landmarks from the Past. 


And that whatever they build— or help preserve — may point, 
as these do, to an even better — more practical and more gracious 
future. 

RoBeErT R. ‘Titus 
Vice-President, 
Valley Forge Historical Society 





THE VALLEY FORGE 


The story of Valley Forge is known throughout the 
world, but the origin of its name has remained in more 
or less obscurity. The old iron forge on Valley Creek 
gave the name to the settlement which has since become 
so famous. 


The Valley Forge was built in 1742 and began opera- 
tions under the firm name of Walker and Company. It 
was sold in 1757 to John Potts of Pottsgrove, and later was 
conducted by Isaac Potts, whose house at Valley Forge 
was used by Washington as his headquarters during the 
Encampment. 


In 1771 Colonel William Dewees, another famous 
ironmaster, became associated with the Potts family and 
in 1773 bought an interest in the business, which con- 
tinued to flourish until the Revolution. After the Battle 
of Brandywine the British, learning of the forge and the 
rich supply of ore and provisions stored close by, sent a 
detachment to destroy it. The Forge, two stone dwellings, 
two coal houses, 400 loads of coal and 2200 bushels of 
wheat and rye in the sheaf were left in smoking ruins! 
The original Valley Forge has never been restored. 
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HEADQUARTERS OF GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON 
(1732-1799) 


This most famous of Washington’s headquarters, built about 
1760, was the property of the famous ironmaster, Isaac Potts, at the 
time of the Valley Forge Encampment, 1777-1778. It was tenanted by 
Deborah Hewes, who turned it over to Washington just before Christ- 
mas, 1777. 

Washington’s Lifeguards, composed of two hundred picked 
officers and soldiers attached to General Lachlan McIntosh’s Brigade, 
were quartered on the hill at the rear of the headquarters. Serving 
as one of Washington’s aides-de-camp was Alexander Hamilton, who 
was to become the Nation’s first Secretary of the Treasury. 

After consultation with his generals, Washington decided to en- 
camp near enough to Philadelphia to hold the British in check and to 
watch their movements, yet far enough to insure against an overnight 
surprise attack. From Valley Forge he writes to the President of Con- 
gress, December 22, 1777: (I am) “... determined to take post near 
this place, as the best calculated in my judgement to secure the Army, 
to protect our Stores and cover the Country .. .” From a strategic 
point of view, the natural barriers on two sides offered excellent pro- 
tection against an enemy attack. 

The extraordinary hardships experienced at the Valley Forge 
Encampment tested the greatness of Washington. Of him it has been 
said that he was the one man who never made a serious blunder, who 
never despaired, and whose unflinching confidence was the rallying 
point of the military forces of the nation. And further, that his 
patience and endurance, his ability to hold in check large enemy 
forces with a small, imperfectly equipped army, and his power to keep 
the country up to the support of the war, mark him as one of the 
world’s greatest military commanders. 
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MARTHA’S ROOM AT WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS 


Martha Washington spent each winter of the Revolutionary War 
years with the General, wherever his camp might be. So it was that 
early in February, 1778, Martha travelled from Mount Vernon to 
Valley Forge, in time to celebrate Washington’s birthday anniversary. 

Describing the headquarters, Martha wrote to a friend: “The 
General is in camp, in what is called the great valley on the banks 
of the Schuykill. The General’s apartment is very small; he has had a 
log cabin built to dine in, which has made our quarters much more 
tolerable than they were at first.” 

By her presence, Martha brought courage and cheer to the officers 
and men, and, by sharing with them her limited store of provisions, 
showed her deep concern for their welfare. Old records tell of the 
esteem, sometimes almost veneration, in which Martha Washington 
was held by the soldiers. 

Mrs. Westlake, who as a young girl had lived near the head- 
quarters, said of Martha: “I never in my life knew a woman so busy 
from early morning until late at night as was Lady Washington, pro- 
viding comforts for the sick soldiers. Every fair day she might be seen, 
with basket in hand, and with a single attendant, going among the 
huts seeking the keenest and most needy sufferer and giving all the 
comforts to them in her power.” 

Because of her determination to be with her husband as often as 
possible during the war, Martha often remarked, in her later years, 
that it had been her fortune to hear the first cannon of the Revolu- 
tion and the last one at the close of the war. 

If ever a woman had earned the right to share in the triumphs of 
her husband, it was Martha Washington, who had borne with him 
the trials of that wretched winter at Valley Forge. 
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THE BAKE HOUSE 


In 1758 this historic landmark was the property of John Potts, the 
ironmaster, and at the time of the Encampment at Valley Forge it was 
in the possession of another famous ironmaster, William Dewees, 
colonel of a Pennsylvania regiment. The Bake House was so named 
because of the bake ovens, located in the cellar, which provided bread 
for the soldiers. 


It was Christopher Ludwick (or Ludwig), a native of Germany 
appointed by Congress to be Baker-General of the Army, who literally 
kept the soldiers at Valley Forge from starving to death. Ludwick’s 
patriotism and devotion to the American cause extended far beyond 
his designated capacity. In fact, it was due to his persuasiveness that 
hundreds of the Hessians deserted from the British army! Washington, 
indeed, was proud to call this unsung hero his “honest friend.” 


There is evidence that the Bake House was used at times as an 
adjunct to Washington’s Headquarters and, from Washington’s own 
writings, it is known that courts-martial were held here. ‘The famous 
Oath of Allegiance was also administered in this building. 


The spring of 1778 brought a bit of gaiety to the army when the 
Bake House became the scene of several plays presented to capacity 
audiences including Washington and Lord Stirling. “Cato,” a play 
with “strong republican sentiment,” was given to celebrate the con- 
clusion of the French Alliance, news of which had reached Valley 
Forge on May Dth. 


The Bake House has been authentically restored and is now being 
used as the Office of the Valley Forge Park Commission. 
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QUARTERS OF BRIGADIER GENERAL JAMES MITCHELL VARNUM 
(1749-1789) 

General Varnum’s quarters during the Encampment lie within the 
boundaries of Valley Forge Park and the house has been authentically 
restored by the Daughters of the American Revolution. David Stephens, 
the owner, was host to the general. 

Varnum, reputed to have been the handsomest of Washington’s 
generals, was born in Dracut, Massachusetts. He entered the profession 
of law and gained such a reputation that he was frequently consulted 
on intricate questions by members of his own profession. ‘Taking sides 
with the colonists against the British, he, with other patriots of Rhode 
Island, formed the “Kentish Guards” in 1774. After Lexington, Varnum 
entered the Continental service. Because of his military ability, he held 
important military commands and was promoted to the rank of Briga- 
dier General in 1777. His knowledge of law stood him in good stead at 
Valley Forge, for it was at these quarters that practically all of the 
courts-martial were held, with Varnum presiding. 

It is recorded that Varnum and Captain John Laurens of North 
Carolina worked on plans to enlist a regiment of Negro troops, to 
whom freedom would have been granted, but the project was not com- 
pleted before the evacuation of Valley Forge, June 19, 1778. 

Varnum resigned from the army in 1779 after which he became 
Major General of the Rhode Island militia; he later served under 
Rochambeau. He was a member of the Continental Congress from 
Rhode Island and was twice elected to the United States Congress. In 
1787 Varnum was appointed judge of the Supreme Court of the North- 
west Territory. He was one of the original members of the Society of 
the Cincinnati and, as an orator, received high praise from Thomas 
Paine. 
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WASHINGTON MEMORIAL CHAPEL, MUSEUM, AND BELL TOWER 
Valley Forge, Pennsylvania 

This magnificient memorial was inspired by the story of Wash- 
ington in prayer at Valley Forge, and was founded by the late 
Reverend W. Herbert Burk, D.D., in memory of the heroic sacrifices 
of Washington and his soldiers during the winter of the Encampment. 
The Chapel has become famous throughout the Country, and has 
been called “The American Westminster”. 


In the adjoining Washington Memorial Museum of the Valley 
Forge Historical Society are to be found many precious relics of 
Washington . .. his marquee (or field tent), used by him from Dor- 
chester Heights to Yorktown; his Commander-in-Chief flag with its 
thirteen six-pointed stars; his orderly book; his medicine chest; his 
set of silver cups, and many other priceless treasures. Members of 
the Women’s Auxiliary, attired in colonial costumes, bring history to 
life by their vivid accounts and fascinating stories of the events that 
took place at Valley Forge. 


In order to foster, preserve and extend the spirit of Valley Forge, 
all are cordially invited to join the Valley Forge Historical Society. 
The Picket Post, published quarterly and included with each mem- 
bership, reaches every state in the Union and features interesting and 
informative articles on Washington and his generals, and the inspiring 
events that have made Valley Forge the foremost shrine in America. 


The impressive Bell Tower is the gift of the National Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. It houses the Valley Forge 
Carillon of fifty-six bells, the first large carillon in America. 

The Chapel, Museum, and Bell Tower are the very heart of 
Valley Forge, where a “living history book” is open for all to read. 
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QuarRTERS OF BRIGADIER GENERAL JEDEDIAH HUNTINGTON 
(1743-1818) 


David Stephens was the owner and Zachary Davis the tenant when 
this house was occupied by General Huntington at the time of the 
Encampment. It is one of the few generals’ quarters that lie within the 
boundaries of Valley Forge Park-and, as with many of these landmarks, 
only a portion of it is original. 


Jedediah Huntington was born at Norwich, Connecticut, the son 
of General Jabez Huntington, who could boast of having had five sons 
in the Continental Army. A Harvard graduate, Huntington joined the 
army in 1775 and was commissioned Brigadier General in 1777. 


During the Encampment at Valley Forge, when the soldiers were 
suffering from the lack of food, Huntington’s men were regularly sup- 
plied by the citizens of Connecticut. Huntington was a member of the 
court-martial that tried General Charles Lee and, in 1780, of the one 
that condemned Major André. 


Washington highly esteemed Huntington and appointed him Col- 
lector of Customs at New London, which office he held for twenty-six 
years. A grateful Congress breveted him Major General at the close of 
the war. Huntington was sent as a delegate to the Constitutional Con- 
vention and in May, 1784, he helped organize the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati. He was highly respected by his contemporaries and is honored 
today as one of the great generals of the Revolution. 
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THE LETITIA PENN SCHOOL HOUSE 


Probably the oldest school building in America, this quaint relic 
of colonial days was built in 1705 on what was then the Manor of Mt. 
Joy, a large tract of land owned by Letitia Penn Aubrey, daughter 
of William Penn. 


During the Encampment the school was used as an emergency 
hospital, and you may be sure that there was great need for it. Of 
the eleven thousand men who arrived, ragged and ill, at Valley Forge, 
three thousand of them died of disease, exposure and privation dur- 
ing the severe winter. Many of these unknown soldiers were buried 
at Valley Forge, and a monument in their honor was erected opposite 
the Chapel, by the Daughters of the American Revolution. It bears 
the inscription: “To the soldiers of Washington’s army who sleep in 
Valley Forge.” Near the monument is the grave of Lieutenant John 
Waterman, the only man of all those who were buried at Valley Forge 
to have had his grave identified and marked. 


Whatever the faults of the officers and men, they learned to obey 
and to suffer at Valley Forge. Von Steuben marveled at their stamina 
and endurance, and Washington said of them: “Naked and starving 
as they are, we cannot sufficiently admire the incomparable patience 
and fidelity of the soldiers.” It was John Marshall, the future Chief 
Justice, who brought comfort and cheer to the despondent men by 
his high spirits and light-hearted heroism. 

After the war, the old camp school house continued in service as 
a school until 1840. It now stands as a simple memorial to the courage 
and bravery of the soldiers at Valley Forge. 
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QUARTERS OF GEORGE WEEDON AND BARON JOHANN DEKALB 
(1730-1790) (1721-1780) 


Now known as “East Watch,” this property was the site of the 
quarters of two Revolutionary generals during the Encampment. ‘The 
original house, situated nearer the Trout Creek, was burned to the 
ground. The present house was built in 1802. 

George Weedon was the general first to occupy this most easterly 
outpost of the Encampment. Born in Fredericksburg, Virginia, he was 
an innkeeper before the Revolution. Weedon became an ardent patriot, 
entered the army in 1776 and saw action at the battles of Brandywine 
and Germantown. During his stay at these quarters, Weedon kept de- 
tailed notes in his famous Orderly Book, which proved of valuable 
assistance in writing the story of Valley Forge. Weedon retired from 
the army in August, 1778, owing to a disagreement with General Wood- 
ford on the question of supremacy in rank. In 1780 he resumed com- 
mand of his brigade and in 1781 was in charge of the Virginia militia 
at the siege of Yorktown. 

Weedon, never very popular, was replaced by the beloved “Baron” 
Johann DeKalb, who endeared himself to all. DeKalb saw service in 
the Seven Years War and in 1768 had been sent to America on a secret 
mission by the French government. It was because of his knowledge of 
English that he was selected by Benjamin Franklin and Silas Deane to 
come to America as Lafayette’s interpreter. Congress commissioned him 
Major General and, after having served in the army for three years, he 
was fatally wounded August 16, 1780, at Camden, South Carolina. At 
his grave Washington said of him: “Here lies the brave DeKalb, the 
generous stranger who came from a distant land to fight our battles 
and to water with his blood the tree of our liberty. Would to God he 
had lived to share its fruits!” 
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SITE OF QUARTERS OF MAJOR GENERAL JOHN SULLIVAN (1740-1795) 
AND OF Major GENERAL THOMAS MIFFLIN (1744-1800) 


The original building at this site, owned by Thomas Waters 
and occupied by Sullivan during the Encampment, is no longer in 
existence. 

Born in Maine and later settling in New Hampshire, John Sulli- 
van was a delegate to the First Continental Congress in 1774. He 
joined the army and was commissioned major general in 1776. At 
Valley Forge, Washington assigned Sullivan to the task of building a 
temporary bridge over the Schuylkill just east of Fatland Ford, in 
order to facilitate the transportation of supplies to the camp and to 
afford a possible means of retreat. The bridge was rough and narrow. 
It was constructed of tree trunks laid flat side down against ‘‘sleepers” 
on log piers that were driven deep into the stony river bottom of the 
shallow ford. It was later broken up by freshlets and, today, only a 
marker indicates its position. 

After the war, Sullivan became a member of Congress and later 
served as President of New Hampshire. 

Thomas Mifflin, born in Philadelphia, was a representative of 
that city in the Colonial Assembly of 1772. He was a member of the 
First Continental Congress and was one of the signers of the Constitu- 
tion. Mifflin was commissioned major general in 1777. At Valley 
Forge he occupied a house at this site, tenanted by ‘Thomas Godfrey 
and owned by Thomas Waters. While quartered here, Mifflin became 
implicated, with Conway and Gates, in the conspiracy to substitute 
Gates for Washington as Commander-in-Chief. ‘This plot was soon dis- 
covered and frustrated. Mifflin held many honorable posts during his 
long career and served, for nine years, as the first Governor of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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QUARTERS OF BRIGADIER GENERAL JAMES POTTER 
(1729-1789) 

Because of the many additions and renovations made to this 
splendid example of early Pennsylvania architecture, the exact loca- 
tion of the original house is somewhat uncertain. The dwelling was 
built about 1735 and during the Revolution was the property of 
Benjamin Jones and Jacob Walker. 


James Potter, born in Tyrone, Ireland, came to America in 1741, 
his family settling in Cumberland County, Pennsylvania. He served 
under General Armstrong as a captain and saw action in the French 
and Indian War. 


He joined the Continental army in 1775 and was wounded at the 
battle of Princeton, January 3, 1777. He was commissioned brigadier 
general of the Pennsylvania Militia in April of the same year. 


On December 11, 1777, as Washington’s army was approaching 
Valley Forge, a sharp engagement with the enemy, under Cornwallis, 
took place. “They were met”, wrote Washington, “by General Potter, 
who behaved with great bravery, and gave them every possible opposi- 
tion until he was obliged to retreat from their superior numbers.” 


Potter served successfully as Chief of Secret Service and, while at 
Valley Forge, he and his men, dressed as farmers, made trips to 
Philadelphia, obtained important information for Washington and 
prevented supplies from reaching the enemy. 

Potter was chosen a member of the supreme executive council of 
Pennsylvania in 1780 and, in 1781, he became Vice President of the 
state. After retiring from public life, Potter engaged in farming in 
Cumberland County and, at his death, left a large and valuable estate. 
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Quarters oF BRIGADIER GENERAL ENOCH POOR 
(1736-1780) 


It was on land granted by William Penn to the Walker family that 
Enoch Walker built a house of hand-hewn squared logs, about 1740— 
probably even earlier. The Walkers, adding to it throughout the years, 
continued in its ownership until 1944. 


During the Encampment, when the house was occupied by General 
Poor, there was a “lookout” on the top floor. Tradition has it that from 
that vantage point the housekeeper kept a watch on the movements of 
the troops and reported them to the general. 


Enoch Poor, born in Andover, Massachusetts, was one of the few 
generals who remained at Valley Forge during the entire Encampment. 
He had fought in the French and Indian War and after the Battle of 
Lexington joined the Continental army, commanding a regiment of 
militia. Poor had a conspicuous part in the Battle of Saratoga, his 
brigade bearing the brunt of the fighting on September 19, 1777. He 
distinguished himself at the Battle of Monmouth and the next year, 
during General Sullivan’s campaign against the Indians of the Six 
Nations, led his troops in a difficult flank movement which resulted in 
the decisive victory at Newtown, the present Elmira. 


In 1780 Poor was transferred to one of Lafayette’s brigades of light 
infantry at that general’s request. He died at Hackensack, New Jersey, 
while stationed there. His military exploits were greatly esteemed and 
both Washington and Lafayette attended the funeral of this gallant, 
although lesser known, general of the Revolution. 
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Quarters or BRIGADIER GENERAL COUNT CASIMIR PULASKI 
(1748-1779) 


The original portion of the quarters of General Pulaski at Valley 
Forge was built in 1712 and its owner at the time of the Encampment 
was John Beaver. 


Count Pulaski was born in Poland and, with his family, fought a 
losing battle for his country against Catherine of Russia. Their estates 
were confiscated and Pulaski sought refuge in Paris. Here he met 
Benjamin Franklin, American Commissioner to France, to whom he 
offered his services for the American cause. Franklin accepted this offer 
and Pulaski came to America in May, 1777, as a volunteer. 


Because of his bravery at the Battle of Brandywine and his experi- 
ence as a cavalry officer in Poland, Pulaski was commissioned Brigadier 
General in command of the light-horse at Valley Forge. The cavalry 
was one of the weakest branches of the Continental Army, and it was 
Pulaski who brought four regiments together, organized and drilled 
them. Some dissatisfaction arose among his officers because Pulaski was 
a foreigner, so, at his suggestion, an independent corps of Lancers was 
formed. It became known as the famous “Pulaski Legion” and rendered 
a truly great service. 


Pulaski was mortally wounded while in command of the cavalry 
in the attack on Savannah. He died a few days later on board the 
American brig Wasp, where he had been taken. It is believed that he 
was buried at sea. 


On his return visit to America in 1824, Lafayette laid the corner- 
stone of a monument erected in Savannah to the memory of “the 
foreigner,’ who gave his life that the American cause might live. 
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QUARTERS OF BRIGADIER GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE 
1745-1796 


Although Anthony Wayne’s home was in Paoli and within five 
miles of Valley Forge, he preferred to remain with the army during 
the Encampment. It was at this old landmark, built in 1757, that 
Wayne took up his quarters with Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Walker, the 
latter being his cousin. 

Wayne, one of the most dashing heroes of the Revolutionary War, 
was educated in Philadelphia and became a surveyor. In 1775 he 
joined the Continental Army and went to Canada with General 
Thomas. 

At the close of this campaign, he was promoted to brigadier 
general and served with Washington at Brandywine, Germantown 
and Monmouth, distinguishing himself for his valor. At Valley Forge 
he commanded a division of Pennsylvania troops on the outer line 
and lead foraging parties as far as New Jersey in search of food for 
the hungry troops, returning safely with large numbers of cattle on the 
hoof, horses and provisions. 

For his indomitable courage at Stony Point, he received the ac- 
claim of all and the thanks of Congress, who presented him with a 
medal of gold, especially struck in his honor. In 1781, he joined the 
army in the South and was actively engaged in the siege at Yorktown 
until the final surrender, October 19, 1781. 

Wayne was a member of the Pennsylvania Convention that rati- 
fied the Federal Constitution. In 1792, he was sent to subdue the 
Indians in the Northwest, concluding a successful treaty with them 
in August, 1795. It was while still engaged in public service and re- 
turning home from the West, that Wayne died at Presque Isle, near 
Erie, Pa. Wayne lies buried in the churchyard of Old St. Davids. 
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QUARTERS OF MAJOR GENERAL NATHANAEL GREENE 
1742-1786 


Nathanael Greene, one of Washington’s most trusted generals and 
his close friend, occupied this property during the Encampment. ‘The 
original house, little of which remains, was built in 1696 by Lewis 
Walker. It was used as the Friends meetinghouse until the Valley 
Friends Meeting was built nearby. 

Greene was born in Warwick, Rhode Island and, although his 
education was limited, his early interest in military tactics prepared 
him for the arduous duties that he later undertook. 

After the Battle of Lexington, Greene was placed in command of 
three regiments raised by Rhode Island. Washington perceived his 
worth and Congress promoted him from brigadier of his State Militia 
to major general in the Continental Army in August, 1776. Greene 
served with distinction at the battles of ‘Trenton, Princeton, Brandy- 
wine and Germantown. During the winter quarters at Valley Forge 
he was entrusted with the difficult position of quartermaster general. 

At the Battle of Monmouth, Greene rendered conspicuous service 
and was placed in command at West Point after Arnold’s betrayal. 
Washington appointed him chairman of the commission to try Major 
André and during the performance of this duty he met personally 
with the British General Robertson, who pleaded for André’s life. 

After the defeat of Gates in the South, Greene was sent to replace 
him. In spite of the superior forces of the British, Greene succeeded 
in clearing most of the enemy out of the Carolinas and Georgia, after 
which Cornwallis was obliged to surrender at Yorktown. In apprecia- 
tion, Georgia presented Greene with a valuable tract of land. To this 
plantation he retired until his death. The entire nation mourned this 
great general whose strategy was instrumental in securing victory. 
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King russia dan, 1709 Near Calley Forge, Pa. 


KING OF PRUSSIA INN 
King of Prussia, Pennsylvania 

This historic landmark, which has given its name to the expand- 
ing suburban community in which it lies, was a flourishing inn noted 
for its good cheer long before Washington and his army encamped 
at nearby Valley Forge. 

Although the earliest record at the Court House in Norristown 
indicates its existence in 1718, it is believed that it had been built 
about 1709. ‘The Inn was named by its owner, a native of Prussia, in 
honor of Frederick the Great who had, a short time before, established 
himself as King of Prussia. 

As with all inns and taverns of the colonial period, a sign was 
hung outside bearing the likeness of the King on horseback and 
many legends concerning it were handed down through succeeding 
generations. 

The Inn was remodeled and enlarged in 1769 by Daniel Thomp- 
son, a Free Quaker, who fought for the American cause during the 
entire Revolution. Reliable records place “old Herman deVriest” as 
proprietor of the Inn during the Encampment. He was host to both 
American and British officers, and many intrigues and plots were 
hatched within its walls by spies of both sides. 

Many of the old features still exist .. . mantels, doors and hinges, 
the old stair rail, a stone sill hollowed out to a depth of several inches 
by the footsteps of two centuries and an ancient fireplace large enough 
to roast an ox, with its huge crane, massive beam and old oven. 

On the second floor is the room in which Washington and his 
fellow Masons held lodge meetings and where Lafayette joined the 
Masons at Washington’s invitation. 
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THE VALLEY FRIENDS MEETING 


The founding of the Valley Friends Meeting was initiated as 
early as 1698, when the members met at the home of Lewis Walker 
on Swedesford Road. The Walker house had been built in 1696, large 
enough in size to accomodate these meetings . . . one of the lower 
rooms being divided by a movable partition to provide space for the 
separate meetings of the men and women. This property was occupied 
by seven generations of the Walker family, and a small portion of 
the house remains to this day. 


In 1730 it was proposed to build a log meeting house. The struc- 
ture was finally completed in 1756 and stood in what is now the 
southeastern corner of the graveyard. ‘This meeting house was used 
as a military hospital during the Encampment at Valley Forge. No 
record of these events was kept by the peace-loving Friends, however 
tradition has it that the meeting house was always filled to capacity 
with the sick and that three hundred of them died while the army 
wintered at Valley Forge. These soldiers were interred in the grave- 
yard of the Meeting in what came to be known as the “buried over 
section’. There are no markers, but several sunken places rectangular 
in shape containing the bodies of these soldiers are mute testimony 
of the humanitarian service that the Friends rendered to Washington’s 
army. 

This original log meeting house was completely destroyed by fire 
in 1870. The present structure, of generous proportions, was then 
built and opened for worship in 1872. It dominates the hill upon 
which it stands and may be seen from distant points. The meeting 
house was built with the idea of accomodating the Summer Quarterly 
Meeting of the Philadelphia Friends. 
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THE BAPTIST CHURCH IN THE GREAT VALLEY 
(Y Bedyddiwr Eglwys yn y Cwm Mawr) 

Soon after the arrival of a number of Welsh Baptists from 
Rhydwillim, Wales, in 1701, services were held in their homes in 
Tredyffrin Township, Chester County, Pennsylvania. In 1710 the 
Reverend Hugh David, a Baptist minister from Wales, took over the 
ministry and, on April 22, 1711, the Baptist Church in the Great 
Valley was formed. 

A log meeting house was built in 1722 on land that is now situated 
in the northwestern section of the cemetery. In this cemetery the 
earliest legible gravestone is dated “May ye 23, An Dom. 1737”. 

At the time of the Revolution, the Reverend David Jones was 
granted a leave of absence to become a chaplain in the Continental 
Army, serving in Wayne’s brigade. On September 17, 1777, during 
General Howe’s march to Philadelphia from Delaware, some of the 
British troops, hoping to capture David Jones, broke into the meet- 
ing house and the pastor’s home, stealing the sacramental dishes, a 
Bible and other precious articles. 

In 1805 the present church was erected and the log meeting 
house was torn down. The parsonage, across the road from the church, 
was built in 1816 and still stands. 

The years 1832 to 1840 represent the period of the Church’s 
largest growth. The Reverend Leonard Fletcher was then the pastor 
and one of the founders of the Wilberforce Society, which spearhead- 
ed an anti-slavery movement here and in England. 

Ground was broken in 1953 for a new Church School building 
and Parsonage and, in September of the following year, the Church 
School building was dedicated. The faith and devotion of the early 
Welsh settlers lives in the spiritual aspirations of the dedicated mem- 
bers of the present day congregation and its devoted minister. 
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Quarters or BRIGADIER GENERAL WILLIAM WOODFORD 
(1735-1780) 


It is believed that Baron Knyphausen, the German general who 
commanded the mercenary troops hired by the British government, 
occupied this house for a short time before the American Encampment 
at Valley Forge. Samuel Richard, the owner, later welcomed the 
American general William Woodford who took up his quarters here, 
on what came to be known as Contention Lane. It was because of a 
heated controversy concerning the right of the Commissary to use this 
lane, that it received its quaint name! 

The eastern wing of the house was built about 1708 by Rowland 
Richard and its thick walls provided maximum protection against 
hostile Indians. The house has retained much of its original sim- 
plicity—the oaken floors, the hardware, the rafters and the huge 
beams of the two fireplaces. The large fireplace in the second section 
of the house, built somewhat later, furnished heat for the adjoining 
oven. Legend has it that when the stone baking slab broke, the 
family hastily borrowed a tombstone from the cemetery of the Baptist 
Church in the Great Valley and from then on the bread came out 
inscribed (in reverse), “Here Lies . . .” 

Woodford, a Virginian, distinguished himself in the French and 
Indian War. He had considerable military ability, gaining a decided 
victory at the Battle of Great Bridge on the Elizabeth River in De- 
cember, 1775. Congress promoted him to Brigadier General and 
placed him in command of the first Virginia brigade. He was wounded 
at Brandywine and saw action at Monmouth. Woodford was taken 
prisoner at Charleston, South Carolina, during the siege in 1780. He 
was taken by the British to New York, where he died November 13, 
1780. 
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QUARTERS OF 
SIR WILLIAM HOWE anp GENERAL CHARLES SCOTT 
(1729-1814) (1733-1813) 


No precise record exists as to the date of the original house, but 
indications are that it was built between 1720 and 1727. The old land- 
mark was gutted by fire in 1921, the west end alone remaining. It was 
rebuilt in 1924. At the time of the Encampment it was the property of 
Samuel Jones who, although devoted to the American cause, was 
obliged to be host to the British General Howe. 

Lord Howe, who occupied the house for a short time in Septem- 
ber, 1777, before the arrival of the Americans at Valley Forge, succeeded 
General Gage as chief in command of the British forces in 1775. He 
defeated the Americans at Long Island and captured New York City. 
He seized Philadelphia where, six months later on the eve of his depar- 
ture for England, he was tendered a magnificent entertainment—‘“The 
Mischianza’”’ (an Italian word signifying a medley). Franklin said of 
this British general: “Howe has not taken Philadelphia. Philadelphia 
has taken General Howe!” In fact, the lessening of discipline in the 
British army during six months of idleness in Philadelphia did more to 
weaken the power of the enemy than all the battles they had yet 
experienced. 

Charles Scott, a native of Virginia, occupied the house during the 
Encampment at Valley Forge. At the start of the Revolution he raised 
the first company of volunteers south of the James River that actually 
entered into the Continental service. He distinguished himself at Tren- 
ton and received his appointment as Brigadier General in April, 1777. 
He was taken prisoner by the British at Charleston and was not ex- 
changed until the close of the war..Scott then settled in Kentucky, 
where he served as Governor from 1802 until 1812. 
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HEADQUARTERS OF GENERAL CHARLES CORNWALLIS — (1738-1805) 


Although an American sympathizer, Abel Reese, the owner of 
this house at the time of the Revolution, was forced to play host to 
the British General, Lord Cornwallis, from September 16th to the 
23rd, 1777. Later, during the Encampment at Valley Forge, the Reese 
family became noted for their kindness to the American soldiers who 
passed their way. 

The date on the house indicates its existence in 1735, but it is 
believed that it was built even earlier. This property was part of an 
original Crown grant to Thomas Wynne, physician and _ personal 
friend of William Penn. There probably have been fewer changes in 
the original rooms of this old landmark than in any of those in the 
Valley Forge area. One can readily picture the soldiers gathered about 
the huge fireplace, cleaning their guns and knocking them against 
the heavy beam where the marks of the guns are still visible. 


Lord Cornwallis had opposed the war with America—neverthe- 
less he was sent here with his regiment and the first successes of the 
British were in the main due to him. He was, indeed, the most com- 
petent and energetic of all the British commanders. Although a de- 
tachment of his army was captured by Washington at Trenton on 
December 26, 1776, it was Cornwallis who had the principal share in 
the victory at the Battle of Brandywine, after which he secured com- 
mand of the Delaware River for the British. 

In disgust at Howe’s failure to grasp the critical state of affairs 
and his reluctance to attempt operations on a large scale, Cornwallis 
sent in his resignation which the King refused to accept. After fighting 
in many campaigns, Cornwallis eventually was compelled to sur- 
render to Washington at Yorktown on October 19, 1781. 
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QuaRTERS OF GENERAL CHARLES LEE (1731-1782) AND THOMAS BRADFORD 


Several officers were quartered on this property, the home of 
David Havard, at the time of the Encampment. Besides General Lee, 
Thomas Bradford, Deputy Commissary General of Prisoners, and his 
father, William Bradford, the famous Philadelphia printer, were also 
assigned here. John Davis, Captain of the 9th Pennsylvania Regiment, 
lived in an adjoining house. 

According to legend, the spy who informed the British of the 
position of the Americans at Paoli, resulting in the so-called Paoli 
Massacre, was caught hiding in the springhouse. He was tried and 
executed on the artillery grounds at Valley Forge. 

British born, Charles Lee entered the army under George II. 
Coming to America in 1756, he distinguished himself under Braddock 
during the French and Indian War. Returning to England, Lee be- 
came involved in political strife and, after many vicissitudes of for- 
tune, he emigrated to America on the eve of the Revolution. Having 
resigned from the British army, he accepted a commission in the Con- 
tinental army from Congress in 1775, ranking next to Washington. 

Lee was at Cambridge and saw active service in the South until 
his capture by the British in 1776. It was through the direct interven- 
tion of Washington that Lee was finally exchanged for the British 
General Prescott in 1778. It was then that Lee was enthusiastically 
welcomed to Valley Forge as “the first officer in military knowledge 
and experience we have in the whole army”. 

Because of his misconduct and disobedience at the Battle of Mon- 
mouth, he was arrested, tried and suspended. He became embittered 
and, leaving the army, he later retired to the Slate Roof House in 
Philadelphia, the former residence of William Penn. In spite of this 
deflection, Lee was buried with military honors in Christ Church. 
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QUARTERS OF MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM ALEXANDER, LORD STIRLING 
1726-1783 
At the time of the Revolution, this rambling field-stone house was 


the home of the Reverend William Currie, who was rector of Old 
St. Davids in Radnor, St. Peter’s Church in the Great Valley and St. 
James, Perkiomen. During the Encampment at Valley Forge, this 
fine old landmark became the quarters of William Alexander, Lord 
Stirling. Although he did not obtain legal recognition of his claim 
to the Earldom of Stirling to which his father had been heir presump- 
tive, William Alexander’s right to it was generally conceded and to 
this day he is known as Lord Stirling. 

Trained in mathematics and with a splendid military spirit, 
Stirling distinguished himself in the French and Indian War. He built 
a mansion in Basking Ridge, New Jersey, and became Surveyor- 
General of that State. 

At the start of the Revolution, he was selected to command a 
regiment and, for his gallantry during the British attack on New 
York, Congress advanced him to the rank of major general. He cap- 
tured a British transport and fought courageously in many battles, 
including ‘Trenton, Brandywine and Monmouth. At Valley Forge a 
conspiracy, known as the Conway Cabal, was set afoot to substitute 
Gates for Washington as commander-in-chief. This plot was discov- 
ered by Stirling before any material harm had resulted. 

It was in this house that Stirling presided over the Court of In- 
quiry that exonerated Anthony Wayne when that general had been 
charged with neglect preceding the so-called Paoli Massacre. As aide- 
de-camp to Stirling, young James Monroe, the future president, was 
also quartered here. 

Stirling was one of the founders and the first governor of King’s 
College, now Columbia University. 
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QUARTERS OF BRIGADIER GENERAL Louis LEBEQUE DUPORTAIL 
(1743-1802) 


In 1740 John Havard built the original section of this house which 
was occupied by General duPortail during the Encampment. 

DuPortail, a native of France, was selected by Benjamin Franklin 
and Silas Deane to serve under Washington as Chief Engineer of the 
American Army. He, with three other French engineers, were the only 
officers so engaged by the express authority of Congress. 

Washington assigned duPortail to the task of planning for the 
defense of Valley Forge. Plans were laid out by duPortail as he rode 
over the fields on horseback, and were worked out in detail at his 
quarters. His original map was found more than a century and a half 
later tucked away in a cubbyhole in the attic of this old house. This 
map, now in the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
has been the basis for the reproduction of Valley Forge Park as it 1s 
today. 

After having wintered at Valley Forge, duPortail served at Mon- 
mouth and Fort Clinton and, in 1780, joined General Benjamin 
Lincoln at Charleston. Although duPortail and Lincoln were captured 
by the British, they were soon exchanged. DuPortail was in charge of 
the engineering operations at the siege of Yorktown and received special 
mention in dispatches at the capitulation. He was appointed Major 
General in November, 1781, and resigned his commission in the United 
States Army in 1783. Returning to France, duPortail distinguished 
himself in the service of his own country. He returned to America in 
1794, remaining until 1802 when he was recalled to France. It was 
on this return voyage that duPortail was lost at sea, thus ending the 
career of a brilliant general whose engineering skill helped materially 
in securing victory for our young country. 
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QuarTERS OF MAjor GENERAL MARQUIS pve LAFAYETTE 
(1757-1834) 

Built in 1763 by Samuel Havard, this house was occupied by 
Lafayette during the Encampment at Valley Forge. Additions were 
made in 1839 by William Ritter. The house is in an excellent state of 
preservation and has been carefully restored. 

The gallant Marie Joseph Paul Yves Roch du Motier, Marquis 
de Lafayette was born in France of a noble family of soldiers. Learning 
of the struggle of the American colonies for their independence, he 
offered his services as a volunteer without remuneration. Not yet 
twenty years of age, his offer was accepted and “the boy’, as he soon 
came to be known by friend and foe, arrived in America and was ap- 
pointed Major General, July 31st, 1777. 

Washington praised Lafayette for his bravery and courage at the 
battle of Brandywine, September 11, 1777, where he was wounded. 
After recuperating, Lafayette joined Washington at Valley Forge, 
where the lasting friendship between these two great men blossomed. 

The services rendered by Lafayette to the American cause were 
political and diplomatic rather than military. In 1779 he sailed to 
France to plead for further help and, having secured it, returned to 
America to continue in active service until the close of the war. He 
commanded the small Virginia army at Richmond, closing in on 
Yorktown to shut off Cornwallis’ retreat by land. Then he joined 
forces with Washington and Rochambeau, and the war ended upon 
the surrender of Cornwallis. Lafayette was in the place of honor at 
the moment of victory; he had well deserved it. | 

In 1824, Lafayette accepted an invitation to visit the United 
States as the guest of the nation. On his triumphal tour he was re- 
ceived with great acclaim as he revisited many places where he had 
fought so valiantly. 
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QUARTERS OF BRIGADIER GENERAL WILLIAM MAXWELL 


Situated by the covered bridge on the Valley Creek, this land- 
mark was built by John Brown for his son. Many additions were 
made through the years and, always having been kept in repair, the 
house has retained much of its original charm. During the Encamp- 
ment William Maxwell, who commanded four New Jersey Regiments, 
lived here, close to the quarters of Henry Knox. 


A native of Ireland, Maxwell was brought to New Jersey early in 
life. He entered the Colonial service and saw action during the 
French and Indian War. At the beginning of the Revolution he joined 
the Continental army and, being appointed colonel, he raised a 
battalion of infantry in New Jersey. 


In 1776 he took part in the disastrous campaign in Canada, then 
having been commissioned brigadier general in October 1776, he be- 
came attached to the army under Washington. 


Maxwell participated in the battles of Trenton, Brandywine and 
Germantown, and spent the bitter winter of the Encampment with 
the suffering soldiers at Valley Forge. He was active in pursuit of Sir 
Henry Clinton across New Jersey. He fought bravely at Monmouth 
and after that battle, he joined with Daniel Morgan in harassing the 
enemy during their retreat to Sandy Hook. In August, 1779, Maxwell 
accompanied General Sullivan in the expedition against the Indians. 


During the winter and spring of 1780 he was at Elizabethtown 
and in June he was engaged in action at Springfield. Maxwell resigned 
his commission in August, 1780, living in retirement until his death 
in November, 1798. He was highly esteemed by Washington as an 
intrepid leader and a devoted patriot. 
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Quarters of Gereral. Knox at Valley Forge 1777~1776 


QUARTERS OF BRIGADIER GENERAL HENRY KNOX 
(1750-1806) 


During the Encampment at Valley Forge, this house, the home of 
Samuel Brown, was occupied by General Knox, the great artillerist 
and close friend of Washington. It is said that Washington and his 
generals often met here for security reasons and because of the fact 
that this house was so much larger than Washington’s own headquar- 
ters. Martha Washington also spent many hours here with Mrs. Knox 
and the other officers’ wives, rolling bandages, sewing and knitting for 
the soldiers. 

Henry Knox, a bookseller, was born in Boston. Early in life he 
became interested in the science of military tactics, specializing in 
artillery. He served as a volunteer at the battle of Bunker Hill, June 
17, 1775. Washington then assigned him to the hazardous task of 
transporting heavy cannon from Fort George to Dorchester Heights, 
overlooking Boston. Knox succeeded, and this brilliant feat was in- 
strumental in forcing the retirement of the British General Howe 
from Boston on March 17, 1776. 

Knox directed the troops in the crossing of the Delaware on 
Christmas night, 1776, when the Americans were victorious in the sur- 
prise attack on Trenton, capturing many Hessian soldiers and a large 
supply of arms and ammunition. Washington placed Knox in com- 
mand of the artillery at Valley Forge, and his help was enlisted in 
establishing the camp grounds, erecting forts and the placing of 
cannon. 

Throughout the war, Knox was under the immediate command 
of Washington, and, at its close, was chosen to be Secretary of War in 
Washington’s first cabinet. The quaint covered bridge at Valley Forge 
was named in honor of General Knox, who served his country with 
great courage and resourcefulness. 
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Quarters oF MAJOR GENERAL BARON von STEUBEN 
(1730-1795) 

The above sketch shows the present unrestored condition of the 
Valley Forge quarters of one of the greatest generals of the Revolution, 
von Steuben (or de Steuben), Inspector General and Drillmaster of the 
Army. 

Frederick William Augustin von Steuben was born at Magdeburg, 
Germany. He served with distinction in the army of Frederick the Great 
of Prussia, becoming expert in the drilling and training of troops. 
Because of his exceptional ability von Steuben was instructed person- 
ally by the King in the science of war and military tactics. 

After serving in several wars and having been discharged from the 
military service, von Steuben was persuaded by Benjamin Franklin to 
lend his brilliant talents to the American cause. In a letter to Washing- 
ton he modestly wrote: “‘. . I had rather serve under your Excellency as 
a volunteer than to be an object of discontent to such deserving officers 
as have already distinguished themselves among you.” 

Appointed Inspector General of the Army by Congress, von Steuben 
set about training the unorganized band of ragged and ill-equipped 
soldiers at Valley Forge. He infused in them a sense of discipline and 
converted them into an excellent fighting machine. He gave confidence 
to the officers and men, enabling troops from different parts of the 
country to act together with the unanimity which won victories at 
Monmouth, Stony Point and Yorktown. 

After the war von Steuben remained in America. The government 
granted him a pension and he was presented with large tracts of land by 
Virginia, Pennsylvania and New York. The brilliant exploits of von 
Steuben and his invaluable services to the American cause will never 
be forgotten. 
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THE POWDER HOUSE 


Situated in the little hillside community of Valley Forge, this 
landmark, now known as The Powder House, is believed to have been 
built about 1720. The splayed interior window jambs and the horizon- 
tal thin-stone ledge above the exterior windows indicate that the house 
was built by German masons. 


A blacksmith shop, destroyed in 1830, stood nearby, and it was 
there that many of the weapons of the Revolutionary soldiers were 
kept in repair. 

The huts of the artificers were to the east of the Powder House, 
not far from Washington’s headquarters. The artificers included 
skilled artisans of every craft, such as carpenters, wagon makers, 
blacksmiths, gunsmiths, saddlers and masons, whose services were in- 
dispensable to the encamped army. They constituted the mechanical 
or practical arm of the Engineering Corps, and were part of Stirling’s 
Division, under the direct command of duPortail. 


General William Smallwood and his Maryland troops were en- 
camped on the slope near the Powder House. Smallwood and his men 
were later sent to Wilmington, Delaware, to establish a post to pro- 
tect that region from encroachment by the British. The stream run- 
ning by the Powder House was a source of fresh water supply for the 
soldiers at Valley Forge. 

The Powder House is now part of the property of The Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge, an organization dedicated to keeping 
alive the traditions of Valley Forge and the American way of life, 
made possible by the courage of Washington and his men. 
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THE GREAT VALLEY MILL 
1710 


Within a short distance of Valley Forge, the Great Valley Mill 
has been a landmark since 1710. It continued in operation for over 
two hundred and fifty years. This and other mills along the historic 
Valley Creek made a splendid contribution to the welfare of the early 
settlers—a grist mill being one of the immediate necessities demanded 
for their very existence. The original great overshot water-wheel was 
constructed of native wood and the buhrstones were imported from 
France. 


It was because of the forges and furnaces and such mills as this 
that the British General Howe planned the attack at the Battle of 
Brandywine, in order to capture these prizes, so many of which were 
situated in eastern Pennsylvania. Had he succeeded, the story of the 
Revolution might have been much different. Even though the British 
were deterred from their objective, they destroyed the Valley Forge 
and caught Wayne’s forces at Paoli in a surprise attack that almost 
wiped out his detachment. The latter incident has sometimes been 
misnamed “The Paoli Massacre’. Situated near the Encampment at 
Valley Forge, the mill supplied some of the flour which helped sus- 
tain the hungry soldiers. 


Along the North Valley Road a hundred horse chestnut trees 
were planted some years ago by the Great Valley Association. ‘Their 
beauty in the spring adds enchantment to this approach to one of the 
greatest “living history books” of the Revolution—Valley Forge. 
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GREAT VALLEY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


The Great Valley Presbyterian Church of Tredyffrin was organ- 
ized by the Welsh colonists about 1684, at which time the members 
met in their respective homes. David Evans, one of these early settlers 
noted for his fiery eloquence, became the pastor in 1720, and during 
his ministry a structure of unhewn logs was built. This church was 
located in the present cemetery just north of the vault and is marked 
by the grave of Thomas Hutchinson. 


During the Revolutionary War, the church and its congrega- 
tion, in common with others in the Valley, suffered much through 
the ravages of war. Almost to a man, the congregation was loyal to 
the patriot cause. Soon after the Revolution, about 1793, the second 
church was built on the site of the present one. It is interesting to 
note that the cornerstone of the new church was laid May 20, 1793, 
at the same time that President Washington laid the cornerstone of 
the Capitol in Washington. This church was dedicated in 1804, most 
of the labor and the materials having been contributed by its mem- 
bers. The old “upping block’, built in 1794, still stands. 


A charming stone manse, the pastor’s residence, was built in 1854 
and is situated on Swedesford Road, a mile and a half west of the 
church. The original Session House, that at one time had been used 
as a public school, was replaced by the present chapel in 1860. This 
chapel was remodeled and enlarged in 1901. 


During the Civil War the Soldiers’ First Aid Society sent carloads 
of needed supplies to the front. In 1888, because of the rapid in- 
crease of members, it was decided to build a new church. With a cer- 
tain degree of sadness, the second church was demolished and the 
present one erected. It was dedicated May 8, 1890. 
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ST. PETER’S CHURCH IN THE GREAT VALLEY 
1744 


On the site of this building there once stood a log church which, 
it is believed, had been used as a place of worship for about forty- 
five years before the present edifice was built in 1744. The burial 
records of the church go back as far as 1702, when an interment was 
recorded. 


It is said that, while part of the British army under Major 
General Gray lay encamped in the Valley at Tredyffrin, St. Peter’s 
Church served as an army chapel for the King’s troops. At one time or 
another during the Revolutionary War, the British and American 
forces used the church as a military hospital. The sick and wounded 
of both sides who died here were buried by their fellow-soldiers along 
the west wall of the churchyard, the graves marked by rough stones. 
Other soldiers, who gave their lives in succeeding wars, are also buried 
here. 


Parson William Currie, who was host to Lord Stirling during the 
Encampment, was the minister here and at Old St. Davids in Radnor, 
the two churches being affiliated at that time. Judge Moore, the 
colorful Loyalist of nearby Moore Hall, was a warden of this church 
for a time. 


St. Peter’s Church was completely restored in 1944. Its quiet 
beauty and historical significance attract visitors from far and wide, 
and the names of some of the parishioners of today are the same as 
those of the earliest members of the congregation. 
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THE BULL TAVERN 
1734 


The Bull Tavern, the first public house in this vicinity, was built 
in 1734 by the aristocratic Tory, William Moore of Moore Hall, one 
of the most colorful figures of colonial times. A successful petition 
in 1731 to open the old Iron (or Nutt) Road from the furnaces on 
French Creek to the Schuylkill offered a chance for business, and 
Moore built his tavern on this road which even today is a busy artery 
of travel. 

The original tavern was small, but through the years many addi- 
tions were made. The old inn was host to visiting Indian chiefs and 
later, during the Revolution, to the leaders of both armies. Lord Corn- 
wallis and his men encamped at this site for a short time in Septem- 
ber, 1777, and in a few weeks it was the drilling ground for the awk- 
ward Continental troops. 

In 1773 the tavern was conveyed to Benjamin Coates and in 1791 
was enlarged by Samuel Lane. During almost all the years of its exist- 
ence and under a succession of owners, the Bull Tavern housed the 
weary traveler and to this day continues to carry on the same policy 
of gracious hospitality. 

In one dining room murals by John Pierce vividly portray the 
personages, the costumes and the events connected with the Encamp- 
ment. 

A little verse about the tavern reads: 

“Yes, the house is haunted still 
By ghosts of days of yore; 
And silent figures wander there 
Through each familiar door!” 
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FATLAND (Vaux HILL) 


This stately white-porticoed mansion abounds in memories of 
the Revolutionary War, of Audubon and of Lucy Bakewell. The orig- 
inal part of the house was built just before the Revolution by James 
Vaux. The property included lands known to the early settlers as the 
“fat land of the Egypt District’’ because of its resemblance to the 
regularly inundated rich soil of the Nile, hence the name. 


It was James Vaux who introduced the culture of red clover to 
America and it is to him that we owe the planting of fine trees in 
Washington Square, Philadelphia. During the Revolution, James 
Vaux, being a Friend, made no distinction between the British and 
Americans, so that we find him welcoming Washington to Vaux Hill 
for an overnight visit and, within hours of Washington’s departure, 
becoming host to Sir William Howe. No doubt the latter regretted the 
opportunity that he might have had to capture Washington. 


The property was purchased in 1804 by William Bakewell, who, 
at one time, had been Sheriff of London. It was his charming daugh- 
ter, Lucy, who eventually met and married John James Audubon, 
the young artist who lived on the adjoining estate, Mill Grove. It 
was Lucy who, through difficulties and hardships, encouraged Audu- 
bon in his life work so modestly begun by his drawings of the American 
birds in the woods of Mill Grove. 


Fatland was sold to Samuel Wetherill in 1825 and in 1845 his 
grandson, Doctor William Wetherill, almost completely rebuilt the 
house, transforming it into its present magnificence, after the style of 
the Greek Revival then in vogue. 
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MILL GROVE — First HOME oF JOHN JAMES AUDUBON IN AMERICA 
(1780-1851) 

This charming old mansion was built in 1762 by James Morgan, a 
miller, and thus came to be known as Mill Grove. The large wing was 
added in 1765. John Penn, the grandson of William Penn and the last 
English governor of Pennsylvania, was the owner of this property from 
1776 until 1784. 

During the Revolution the estate was overrun with soldiers of the 
British army and later Washington’s half-frozen and starving men de- 
scended upon it. A small lead mine, near the house, is believed to have 
supplied lead for the bullets used by Washington’s army. 

In 1789 the property was purchased by Captain Jean Audubon, 
who had served under Lafayette and who enjoyed the friendship of 
Washington. Captain Audubon never occupied it, but in 1804 sent his 
son, John James, to manage the estate and to develop its mineral re- 
sources. It was not in the mines that the youthful Audubon found the 
greatest treasures, but in the birds of its woods and fields. For it was 
here at Mill Grove that John James Audubon laid the foundations for 
his “Birds of America,” the life-size drawings which later made him 
famous. 

During Audubon’s residence at Mill Grove he met and courted his 
future wife, the lovely and devoted Lucy Bakewell, who lived on the 
adjoining estate. 

The property passed into the hands of Samuel Wetherill in 1813 
and remained in the Wetherill family until 1951, when it was purchased 
by the Commissioners of Montgomery County. It is now a wildlife 
sanctuary, dedicated to the memory of Audubon. Murals by George 
Harding, the Philadelphia artist, decorate the walls of Mill Grove and 
illustrate the life and works of John James Audubon. 
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MOORE HALL 


This gracious country seat was one of the show places of the co- 
lonial period and played an important part in the Revolutionary War, 
especially during the Encampment. 


The northwest part of the house was built in 1722 by John Moore 
as a gift to his son William at the time of the latter’s marriage to the 
daughter of the Earl of Wemyss, Lord High Admiral of Scotland. 
William, educated at Oxford and a staunch Loyalist, added the sub- 
stantial stone mansion in 1740. William Moore, an old man at the 
time of the Revolution, was loyal to the British cause and had little 
faith in the enthusiastic patriots of 1775, yet he received both sides at 
his home with equal courtesy. For a short time in September, 1777, 
Moore Hall was the headquarters of the British General, Lord 
Cornwallis. 


During the Encampment a number of distinguished American offi- 
cers were quartered here. When, in January, 1778, Congress sent a com- 
mittee to visit the camp at Valley Forge to investigate conditions in the 
army, members of the committee lived at Moore Hall for three months 
and held frequent meetings to discuss their findings. 


For a while, this house was the headquarters of General Nathanael 
Greene and again of Colonel Clement Biddle and his staff. Anthony 
Wayne and Robert Morris were frequent visitors and Washington him- 
self spent more than one night at Moore Hall. 


William Moore died in 1783 and is buried on the threshold of Old 
St. Davids in Radnor. 
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NORRIS HALL 
Trooper Road, near Valley Forge 


Across the Schuylkill from Valley Forge, this charming mansion 
is situated on what was the “Manor of Williamstadt”, a large tract 
of land conveyed by William Penn to his son William in 1704. In 
1712, Isaac Norris purchased the entire property, and it then became 
known as “Norris Manor”. Both Norriton Township and Norristown 
were also named in honor of Isaac Norris. It is recorded that the first 
house erected at Norristown was framed at Valley Forge and floated 
down the Schuylkill. 


Norris Hall was built in 1809 by Charles and Eunice Norris, 
whose daughter Elizabeth married John Schrack, member of a prom- 
inent family of Trappe, Pennsylvania. ‘The family graveyard is in the 
lovely garden, enclosed by a stone wall and in the shadow of two 
giant gum trees. The mansion was restored in 1912 by the late 
Theodore Lane Bean, Esq. 


Isaac Norris (1671-1735), a native of England, came to Philadel- 
phia in 1692, after having lived with his father in Jamaica for four- 
teen years. In Philadelphia, Isaac became engaged in a successful busi- 
ness career, attaining prominence not only as a large land-owner but 
also in public affairs. He was elected to the Assembly in 1700, con- 
tinuing there for many years. 


In 1709, Norris bought the Slate Roof House, which had been 
the city residence of William Penn, where Penn’s son John “The 
American” was born. In 1717, he built a house in what was then 
known as the Fairhill section of Philadelphia, but, as with many 
other country seats, it was burned by the British during the Revolu- 
tion. 
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QUARTERS OF BRIGADIER GENERAL JOHN PETER GABRIEL MUHLENBERG 
(1746-1807) 

Built in 1709, the house in which Muhlenberg was quartered while 
at Valley Forge was the residence of John Moore. Washington, Robert 
Morris and other notables were often entertained here. ‘The house 
remained in the possession of the Moore family for two hundred years. 


Muhlenberg, born in Trappe, Pennsylvania, was the son of the 
famous minister, Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, founder of the Lutheran 
Church in America. Peter was a pastor in Virginia when he heard the 
call to arms and at the urgent request of Washington and Patrick Henry 
he accepted an appointment as colonel of a Virginia regiment. Gather- 
ing together his scattered congregation, he prepared to deliver his dra- 
matic farewell sermon. His brother Henry tells the story: ““He ascended 
the pulpit, his tall form arrayed in full uniform, over which his gown 
was thrown. After recapitulating the story of their sufferings and their 
wrongs, and telling them the sacred character of the struggle, he said: 
‘In the language of holy writ, there is a time for all things, a time to 
preach and a time to pray, but those times have passed away. There is 
also a time to fight, and that time has now come.’” He threw off his 
gown, and stood before his people in full uniform. He then ordered the 
drum to beat for recruits, and on that same day nearly three hundred 
men enlisted. 


Muhlenberg fought with great bravery at Brandywine, German- 
town, Monmouth and Yorktown. Congress promoted him to Brigadier 
General in 1777 and, at the close of the war, to Major General. He was 
a member of the first and third Congress and was elected to the Senate 
in 1801. In 1802 he was made Collector of the Port of Philadelphia, 
which office he held until his death. 
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THE COMMISSARY QUARTERS 

The Commissary Department occupied this building during the 
Encampment, when it was the property of Mordecai Moore. Addi- 
tions to the house were made in 1815 and 1837. 

One of the most distressing problems at Valley Forge was the 
securing of provisions and supplies. Washington’s army had been in 
need of clothing since the Battle of Brandywine and, by the time the 
soldiers reached Valley Forge, they were without the necessities of 
life. Because the Commissary Department was not run by the army 
but was subject to political control, Washington’s urgent pleas to 
Congress were unheeded. 

The hasty removal of Congress, during the British occupation, 
from Philadelphia to Lancaster, and then to York, had a disorganizing 
effect on all departments, especially quartermaster and commissary. 
Congress had neither money nor power to levy taxes. Difficulties were 
increased by the lack of horses and wagons to haul supplies, by im- 
passable roads and because neighboring farmers preferred to sell to 
the British for gold rather than to the Americans for their unstable 
currency. 

A Congressional committee, sent to Valley Forge to make an in- 
vestigation, recommended certain reforms and appointed General 
Nathanael Greene to the post of quartermaster general. 

Daniel Morgan (1736-1802), whose military history was a series of 
brilliant achievements, lived at the Commissary Quarters for a time 
during the Encampment. He and his famous riflemen were engaged in 
scouting and in foraging for supplies. 

Considered by many to have been primarily responsible for the 
defeat of Burgoyne at Saratoga, Morgan was belatedly commissioned 
major general on October 13, 1780. 
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MANCIL’s MILL AND ROBERT Morris’ RETREAT 


Weary from his duties as supervisor of finances of the Revolution, 
Robert Morris spent many hours of relaxation at this country seat, lo- 
cated by the Trout Run, east of the Encampment. 

Born in Liverpool, Robert Morris came to America at an early 
age. Seeking his fortune in Philadelphia, he entered the counting 
house of Charles Willing, a prominent merchant. Morris later formed 
a partnership with Willing’s son which proved phenomenally suc- 
cessful. At the outbreak of the Revolution, his credit was far better 
than that of Congress; accordingly he was chosen to be the first Super- 
visor of Finances. It was through his ability to raise fifty thousand 
dollars after the successful Battle of Trenton, that Washington was 
able to continue the war, and it is said that Robert Morris gave his 
personal note for almost a million and a half to finance the Yorktown 
campaign. 

In spite of his disapproval of the Declaration of Independence, 
believing it premature, he signed that famous document, placing him- 
self in personal jeopardy. Morris was one of the six patriots who signed 
both the Declaration and the Constitution. 

In 1781 he established the Bank of Pennsylvania, the first bank 
in the United States; he also organized the Bank of North America. 
He nominated Washington as President, served in the Senate and 
aided in arranging the national finances. 

Losing his entire fortune in extensive land speculation, Morris 
spent over three years in Debtor’s Prison, freed only by passage of an 
act of Congress abolishing imprisonment for debt. 

The part Morris played in the Revolution was an indispensable 
one, and probably no other man in America had the means, the 
ability and the will to carry the staggering load of his office. 
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THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
Chronological Sequence of Prominent Events 

1765—The Stamp Act. Repealed in 1766. 
Mar. 5, 1770—The Boston Massacre. 
Dec. 16, 1773—The Boston Tea Party. 
Sept., 1774—I1st Continental Congress meets in Philadelphia. 
April 19, 1775—Gage seizes depot at Concord, Mass. Battle of Lexington. 
May 10, 1775—2nd Continental Congress meets in Philadelphia. 
May 10, 1775—Capture by Colonists of forts and arsenals at ‘Ticonderoga. 
May 11, 1775—Battle of Crown Point. Victory for “Green Mountain Boys” 
June 15, 1775—Washington appointed Commander-in-Chief. 
June 17, 1775—Battle of Bunker Hill. 
Dec. 31, 1775—Battle of Quebec. American expedition to Canada fails. 
July 4, 1776—Declaration of Independence. 
Aug. 27, 1776—Battle of Long Island. Americans defeated. 
Oct. 28, 1776—Battle of White Plains. Americans defeated. 
Dec. 25, 1776—Washington crosses the Delaware. 
Dec. 26, 1776—Battle of Trenton. American victory. 
Jan. 3, 1777—Battle of Princeton. American victory. 
Jan. 7, 1777—Washington occupies winter quarters at Morristown, N.]J. 

British retire to New York. 
Aug. 16, 1777—Battle of Bennington. “Green Mountain Boys” victorious. 
Sept. 11, 1777—Battle of Brandywine. Americans defeated. 
Oct. 4, 1777—Battle of Germantown. Americans retreat when near victory. 
Sept. 19—Oct. 7, 1777—Battle of Saratoga. American victory. 
Oct. 17, 1777—Burgoyne surrenders entire army to the Americans. 
Dec. 19, 1777—Encampment at Valley Forge for the winter. 
Feb. 6, 1778—Treaty of Alliance and of Commerce with France. 
June 18, 1778—British evacuate Philadelphia. 
June 19, 1778—Evacuation of Valley Forge winter quarters 
June 28, 1778—Battle of Monmouth. British retire under cover of night. 
Dec. 29, 1778—Savannah taken by the British. 
Jan. 11, 1779—Lafayette goes to France to plead for help. 
Sept., 1779—John Paul Jones captures man-of-war near English coast. 
May 12, 1780—Charleston, S.C., taken by the British. 
July 11, 1780—French army, under Rochambeau, arrives in America. 
Aug. 16, 1780—Gates defeated by Cornwallis near Camden, S. C. 
Sept. 23, 1780—Benedict Arnold’s plot to surrender West Point frustrated. 
Oct. 7, 1780—Battle of King’s Mountain. British defeated. 
Jan. 17, 1781—Battle of Cowpens. British defeated. 
March 15, 1781—Battle of Guilford Court House. Americans defeated. 
Aug. 30, 1781—Powerful French Fleet under deGrasse arrives off Yorktown. 
1781—Greene clears interior of South Carolina and Georgia of enemy. 
Oct. 19, 1781—Cornwallis trapped at Yorktown. British surrender. 
Nov. 30, 1782—Provisional Peace. 
Sept. 3, 1783—Treaty of Peace at Paris. 
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